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ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND QUERIES. 



The following instructions have been issued 
from the Home Office, to the local authorities 
throughout England and Wales : — 

" Whitehall, Aug. 27, 1860. 
"Sir, 

I am authorized by Secretary Sir George 
Lewis, to inform you that the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury have been pleased to 
atithorize the payment, to finders of ancient 
coins, gold and silver ornaments, and other 
relics of antiquity in England and "Wales, of the 
actual value of the articles, on the same being 
delivered up for behoof of the Crown ; and I am 
to request that you will instruct the police officers 
of your county to give notice of the instructions 
of her Majesty's Government, and to inform all 
persons who shall hereafter make discoveries of 
any such articles, that on their delivering them 
to the sheriff, they will receive from the Treasury 
rewards equal in amount to the full intrinsic 
value of the articles. In all cases where it shall 
come to the knowledge of the police that such 
articles have been found, and that the persons 
having found them refuse or neglect to deliver 
them up, Sir George Lewis desires that measures 
may be taken for their recovery, and that infor- 
mation may be forwarded to him. 

" I am, Sir, &c, 

G. Olive." 
Lady-like Orthogkafhy in the Olden Time. 
— Whilst going round the monuments in West- 
minster Abbey, I cast my eye on that erected to 



the memory of the great statesman, Sydney, 
Earl of Godolphin, by his daughter-in-law, the 
wife of the succeeding Earl : and was amazed at 
the quantity of bad spelling in the inscription. 
The following is a literal transcript, with all the 
peculiarities of orthography, punctuation, capital 
letters, &c: — 



SIDNEYE, Earl of GODOLPHIN Lard 

Sigh Treasurer of Great BHUTAN 

and Chief Minister Dureing 

ike first Nine Glorious years 

of the Iteign of Queen ANN. 

he Dyed in the year 1712 

the 15 day of Sept. Aged 67. 

and was Burned near this 

Place to whose Memmory this 

is oferd xoith the utmost 

Gratitude affection and Honour 

by his much obliged Daughter 

in Laio 

HENRIETTA GODOLPHIN. 



As this inscription is manifestly of her ladyship's 
own composition, it gives us some idea of the sort 
of education that was thought good enough for a 
Countess, 150 years ago. Ebigena. 

MacGillicttddy's Eeee:s. — Some suppose that 
these hills in Kerry convey some allusion to 
smoke [reek], and perhaps to a volcano. But 
there is merely a homely similitude and a pro- 
vincial pronunciation ; the hills being like hay 
ricks, Hibernice ' reeks.' In like manner, 'drip 
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becomes dreep, as in Scotland, 'brick,' Ireeh; 
'strike' or 'strick' (of flax), stree/c, &c. Yet 
reek is as near to the original as rich, for the 
root is the Saxon hreac or hrig, showing an inter- 
change both of vowels and consonants. A . H. 

Beggabs' Badges. — Before the introduction of 
the Poor Law system, the professional beggar 
was a well-known character; and though the 
race is almost extinct, the members of the present 
generation remember them well. They were news- 
mongers, fortune-tellers, watch-makers, thieves, 
and idlers, and occasional postmen. Scenes 
quite in character with Burns's Jolly Beggars 
were of occasional occurrence ; and it is said that 
in the "six-shilling summer," while celebrating 
their orgies at a public-house in the County of 
Down, the toast was, " that the male and prittis 
may nivver be ehaper." They were not assisted 
in the inverse ratio to the price, so that in cheap 
seasons the sale of their supplies burthened them, 
and produced a small return in cash. About 
1542, the evil was of enormous magnitude, and 
an Act was then passed, authorizing the justices 
to issue 'seals' to poor and weak persons. Thus 
the 'badge' originated; able-bodied poor being 
excluded from its use. Any one begging with- 
out this was to be stripped to the waist and 
scourged, or else kept in the stocks for three days 
and three nights on bread and water. If a very 
strong person, he was to be " tied to the end of 
a cart and whipped through the town, till his 
body be bloody." Fortune-tellers were also to 
be dealt with rather hardly: the pillory and loss 
of ears awaited them. An exception was made, 
which shows that Carleton's Poor Scholar is the 
successor of a historic class; for scholars of the 



universities of Oxford and Cambridge were per- 
mitted to beg, if furnished with the seal of the 
university by the Commissary, Chancellor, or 
Vice-Chancellor. The university of Dublin was 
not then founded ; so that education, which was 
valued highly, was obtained by great sacrifices. 
Without this authority, they were to be treated 
as sturdy beggars, nor to be allowed any ' benefit 
of the clergy.' The same penalties were incurred 
by "all singular shipmen pretending losses of 
their ships and goods of the sea, going about the 
country begging." 

I remember to havo seen ancient beggars 
show their badges, so that the custom survived 
for nearly three centuries. Does any collector 
among your readers possess one, or can he des- 
cribe it and it3 mode of issue ? The subject is 
interesting in connexion with a phase of society 
which has already passed away, and will soon 
be forgotten. A. II. 

Thinking that the following extracts from 
Cory's Fragments (p. 210) may interest such of 
your readers as are curious on the subject of 
the migration of the Milesians before their final 
settlement in Ireland, I transcribe them from 
that work. They are taken from Sallust's Bell. 
Jiigurth., but came originally from the Punic 
books of King Hiempsai: — 

"But when Hercules" [probably some Heraeli- 
politan king of Egypt— for Hercules, the Greek 
demi-god and hero, lived and fathered both 
royal families and nations after his visit to Spain, 
according to the best authorities] " perished in 
Spain," [or more likely ran away, asNapoIeon the 
Great did from Egypt, J "his army, composed of 
various nations was quickly dis- 
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persed. From its ranks the Medes, Persians, 
and Armenians, having passed over by shipping 
into Africa, occupied the parts bordering on our 
sea ' ' [i.e. the Carthaginian] . ' ' The Persians settled 
towards the Atlantic Ocean, and formed cottages 

of the inverted hulls of their vessels 

Within a short time, by marriages, they blended 
themselves with the Gaetulians ; and, because 
they frequently changed their situations, . . . 
they assumed the name of Numidians. And, to 
this day, the buildings of the wild Numidians, 
. . . called mapilia, are of an oblong form, 
with roofs incurvated on the sides like the hulls 
of ships. . . . The Gaetulians were more 
towards the sun" [the South]. . . . "Their 
name was presently corrupted by the Libyans, 
who . . . called themselves Mauri'' [Moors]. 
Is it not possible that some of the facts here 
mentioned may either corroborate or refute the 
assertion of Dr. Keating, that the Milesians were 
at one time Gastulians ? O'F. 

The theory brought forward by Mr. Clibbobh 
[vol. viii., pp. 36, 88] in bis article on Irish Gold 
Antiquities, that these ornaments are traceable 
to a Hebrew original, is certainly a new one ; 
and, though only suggested as a conjecture, the 
coincidences on which it is founded are too 
remarkable not to merit further investigation. 
In one instance, however (p. 45), he has fallen 
into an incidental mistake, which it may be well 
to correct. Speaking of a colony of Jews in the 
mountain district of Africa which lies north of 
the Gold Coast, Mr. Clibborn says that they 
assert "themselves to be theuncorrupted Sephar- 
dim or Scribes." "Whether the Sepharad of- the 
Old Testament be really Spain, may be ques- 
voi. vnr. 



tioned; but the modern Jews invariably call 
Spain by this name, and the Spaniards Sephardim. 
Mr. Clibborn has hastily mistaken "Sephardim" 
(Spaniards or Spanish Jews) for " Sopherim" 
(Scribes). Mac. N. 

I was much pleased with the perusal of Mr. 
Hill's interesting "Gleanings in Family History 
from the Antrim Coast" [vol. viii. p. 127], and 
hope he may extend his researches to other por- 
tions of our local history, for which ample 
materials exist. Mr. Hill apparently inclines 
to regard the Mac Naghten family as of Pictish 
origin ; but though, from the occurrence of the 
name Neachtan amongst Pictish monarchs, this 
inference may seem plausible ; yet, unless the 
Picts and Gael were more than cognate tribes, 
it can hardly be correct, since the same name 
occurs among the companions of Milesius ; and, 
even at the present day, among the Scottish 
Highlanders, the MacNeachtain tribe are still 
reckoned as belonging to what are called, by way 
of distinction, the "original clans" — that is, 
the first Scotic colony under Carbery Reuda 
and his successors. The list of kings in the 
Pictish Chronicle can hardly, I suspect, be 
depended upon, as it is a matter of grave doubt 
whether the Picts ever had any written monu- 
ments; and, so far as their language may be 
conjectured from local designations, they appear 
to have been a Cymric race, cognate, if not iden- 
tieal, with the people of Wales. At all events, 
it is remarkable that, in those districts of modern 
Scotland which are certainly known to have 
been inhabited by the Picts, the ancient names 
of places, when not Gaelic, are invariably refer- 
able to the Welsh dialect. The so-called lists 
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of Pictish monarchs which have been published 
by Pinkerton and others, are so different from 
each other, and contain withal so many Scotio 
names intermixed, in addition to those which 
can hardly be the names of real personages, as 
to excite a reasonable suspicion that fancy has 
been at work in the compilation of these royal 
catalogues. It is probable that, with the account 
of the Picts contained in the Appendix to the 
Irish Nennius, genuine traditions hare been 
incorporated, however fabulous many of the 
details may be ; while the alleged emigration of 
that people from Thrace, though startling at 
first, is confirmatory of their Cymric descent, 
assuming the alleged fact to be historical. 

Mac N. 

Mr. Clibbomt, in his curious paper on Irish 
Gold Antiquities [ante, p. 39] mentions the cir- 
cumstance that bangles or bracelets of iron were 
used in Hungary, corresponding in shape to one 
form of the Irish gold bangle. The following 
recent notice of the death of a Hungarian lady 
seems to corroborate the statement. " On the 
29th of June, 1860, Madame Emilie Zsulavsrky 
Kossuth, sister of Louis Kossuth, died at Brook- 
lyn, New York, aged 43 years. She was a 
member of the Second Unitarian Congregation of 
that place ; and the funeral services, which were 
very numerously attended, were conducted by 
three ministers. On the wrist of the deceased, 
in accordance with her own dying request, was 
a bracelet worn by her until her last illness, made 
from the iron chain with which her brother had 
been bound in an Austrian prison." Senex. 

In Thompson's Natural History of Ireland 
(vol. i. p. 379) it is Btated that, " in the North 



of Ireland generally, the destruction of any of 
tho swallow tribe is considered an act of wanton 
cruelty." If I do not mistake, the very reverse 
prevails in the South ; and it is considered meri- 
torious to destroy them. It is popularly said that 
every swallow has ' three drops of the devil's blood 
in it.' This presents a curious coincidence with 
the Greek fable of the crime and metamorphosis 
of Proone. Tebeus. 

In Vallancey's Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis, 
No. 10, there is a speculation about what is 
conjectured to be a temple, made in the form of 
a ship, by supposed Phoenician mariners. The 
same structure is described also in "Wright's 
Louthiana. About twenty years ago, I was 
induced to visit this relic, in company with that 
most entertaining writer and companion, the late 
Rev. C«sar Otway. We knew that it lay some- 
where three or four miles north-west of Dundalk; 
but it was not easy to find it out, as the country- 
people did not know it by any name or description 
that we could supply. My companion read out 
from Wright's book an Irish name, which he 
pronounced, however, in so un-Irish a style that 
the man we were questioning was completely at 
fault. At last, catching the sound of the first 
syllable, he exclaimed, "0 ! isitFas-na-hannihy?" 
This signifies, it appears, "the growth of one 
night," and takes its origin from a legend that 
the structure was built in that space of time by 
the attendants of some fugitive princess in ancient 
times. The clue once found, our informant 
quickly led us to the spot. The remains occupy 
the summit level of a small rocky hill, in the 
middle of a little basin-shaped valley with a 
marshy bottom. On the sides of the slopes 
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encompassing this, are two or three terraces 
running all round, at successive levels. These, 
to my eye, marked the banks of a little lake 
which seems to have filled the bottom, and to 
have been drained off by degrees, so as to have 
remained at different elevations during successive 
periods. The building itself consisted of dry 
limestone walls, of small height, carried round 
the scarped edges of the rock which forms the 
little hill; and whose natural oblong outline 
determined the shape of the structure, which 
appeared to the theorizing antiquary to be that 
of a ship. At the foot of the hill was a lime- 
kiln, in which the occupying tenant was gradu- 
ally burning to lime the stones of this ancient 
inclosure. I understand that the landlord of the 
place was the late Dr. Coulter, the famous 
naturalist of Mexico; and that he, on being 
apprized of this destruction, interposed his 
authority to protect what remained of the ruined 
walls. How far he was successful, or how much 
is now preserved, I do not know. But it was 
obvious to my eyes that the whole thing was 
nothing more than a rude fortress erected on a 
rock which happened to stand in the centre of a 
little lake. The water may either have been 
there originally, or have been raised to its highest 
level by damming up the present outlet. That 
it was ever a temple, or was purposely formed to 
imitate a ship, is as gratuitous a supposition as 
many others of Vallancey's imaginings. The 
site is marked on the Ordnance Survey of Louth, 
sheet 3, as "ruins of tower." Hakno. 

I wonder if anyScottish botanist can pronounce 
what plant was meant in the Lady of the Lake, 
" Where Ellen's hand had taught to twine 
The ivy and Idaan vine." 



The Vaceinium vitis Ideea is " a low, straggling 
shrub," growing on bogs, and not fit, I should 
imagine, to be trained on the porch of a dwelling. 
Could the great bard have been thinking of the 
" Canadian creeper," which is botanically allied 
to both the ivy and the vine 1 

A curious instance of how associations may 
unconsciously recommend absurdities occurs in 
Tate and Brady's version of Psalm 137: — 

" On willow -trees that wither'd there." 
"Why should willows wither beside " the waters 
of Babel ?" It was plainly the melancholy idea of 
withering that passed off the nonsense. 

In something of the same way, the name of 
Elijah suggested that of Carmel to the author of 
the Pleasures of Hope: — 

" Thus, when Elijah's burning wheels prepare 
From Carmel's height to sweep the fields of air." 

Elijah ascended from the banks of Jordan. 

Zontrs. 
Henry V., Act 3, So. 5 : — 

-" Can sodden water 

A drench for sur-rein'd jades, their barley broth, 
Decoct their cold blood to such valiant heat ? " 

Johnson observes on this : — " The exact mean- 
ing of * sur-rein'd' I do not know. It is common 
to give horses, over-ridden or feverish, ground 
malt mixed, which is called a mash." And 
Malone says: — " I suppose ' sur-rein'd ' means 
over-ridden ; horses on whom the rein has re- 
mained too long." — Has this word anything to 
do with the French " suranne," superannuated, 
worn out with age ? This would agree better 
with " cold blood " than " feverish." 

Sbsesoefs. 
A letter has appeared in this Journal [vol. viii. 
p. 145] from J. Barnard Davis, Esq., one of the 
editors of the Crania- Britannica, requesting 
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information respecting all the old skulls which 
can be collected, as tending to throw light on the 
Ethnology of the British Isles. This is an inquiry 
which may be prosecuted as a matter of curiosity, 
but its conclusions must be received with caution, 
so far as European races are concerned. The 
form of the skull differs widely even amongst 
individuals of one and the same acknowledged 
race ; and then — it is not sufficient to dig up a 
quantity of buried crania, and assume that they 
must be Celtic merely because they have been 
found in Ireland, unless the fact shall have been 
ascertained, from some historic or other reliable 



source, that the individuals buried were actually 
Celts; since they may have been a band of invaders 
from the farthest ends of the earth, for whom 
destiny had only provided graves in Ireland ! 
TVe ought not to discourage this class of investi- 
gations — quite the contrary — but we ought to 
fix antiquarian attention upon their fundamental 
uncertainties, and to guard beforehand against 
the erroneous conclusions which may otherwise 
be drawn; these conclusions being all the more 
detrimental from their assumed foundation in 
physiological science. Mac N". 



ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 



Bull-baiting in Ireland [Queries, vol. viii., 
p. 152"). — In reply to your correspondent X.X., 
who asks whether bull-baiting was ever a public 
amusement in Ireland, I beg to send him the 
following extract from the Duhlin Chronicle 
newspaper, of the 27th November, 1792: — "For 
several Sundays past, a numerous and terrible 
mob from Dublin assembled at Irishtown [in 
tie parish of Donnybrook] to bait bulls. Last 
Sunday was eight days, a quarrel arose, when 
several of them were severely mangled and 
abused. They had prepared to assemble there 
last Sunday for the same purpose, which the 
Lord Mayor being apprized of, sent the High 
Constable with an officer's guard to prevent 
them. This sent them off to the neighbourhood 
of Sandymount, and afforded an opportunity to 



the gentlemen of the Sandymount Association 
to exert themselves in support of peace and good 
order, had they known their intention of coming 
there." Abhba. 

Bull-baitino. — This seems to have been at 
one time a customary amusement in various towns 
in Ireland. There is a street both in Drogheda 
and Navan called the ' Bull Ring ' to this day, 
and there may be the same in other towns that 
I am not aware of. M c Skimmin, in his History 
of Carrichfergus, says that it was customary, 
after swearing the Mayor elect into office, to 
fasten a bull to a ring in the market-place, and 
bait him with dogs. He adds, that bull-baiting 
was only discontinued there about two years 
before he published his work (1810). Irecollect 
about 35 years ago, when I was at school in the 
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Belfast Academical Institution, that on one occa- 
sion a groat number of the boys absented them- 
selves for the purpose of seeing a bull-bait some- 
where in the neighbourhood of this town. I 
believe there is a place called the ' Bull Ring' 
in many towns in England — among tho rest, in 
Birmingham ; and it would seem that the custom 
was not an Irish but an English one, introduced 
by the settlers in the large towns. Senex. 

Referring to a query by ' B,' [vol. viii., p. 152] 
I beg to inform him that one of the townlands 
in Connemara (Barony of Ballinahinch) is still 
called in Irish Ballyconrie, Baile Conrigh, though 
given on the maps by the English name, 
'Kingstown.' I am not aware whether the 
promontory of Kinvarra, which 'B' mentions, is 
near this place ; but if so, these two local names 
would seem to identify the historic spot which 
he seeks for. Ollamh Fodhla. 

AnBUEN-iKEE [Notes and Queries, vol. viii., 
p. 1 52]. — Beoikald informs us that "the auburn- 
tree is the alburnum or white hazel ; in Erench, 
aubours; and in Italian, avornio." May I be 
permitted to ask him what is the ' white hazel,' 
and what tree was ever called alburnum ? Three 
old French dictionaries on my shelves do not 
give the word aubours at all. Catineau's gives 
it, but merely interprets it by 'arbre.' Antonelli, 
Diet. Fr. Ital. has ' ' Aubier on Aubours, arbrisseau, 
dont les rameaux ressemblent a ceux du sureau, 
[Lat. opulus,~\ Oppio." Yet, in his Italian-French 
part, he explains ' Oppio' [Lat. populus~] by 
•peuplier;' a pretty fair instance of botanical 
ignorance in a learned lexicographer! Danet 
translates Aubier, ' Sambucus aquatica.' The 



Viburnum Opulus is popularly called in England 
' Marsh Elder.' As for Avornio, all agree that 
it is a kind of Ash, Fraxinus Ornus. 

I do not propose my definition of ' auburn' as 
more than a conjecture, which I still think well 
founded. I do not believe that that colour is the 
same as brown, or the Italian bruno. My scanty 
knowledge is, I confess, a good deal borrowed 
from dictionaries. Perhaps your correspondent 
would oblige me bymentioning in what authority 
al bruno is to be found as the etymology of our 
auburn. I have no recollection of having seen 
it before. Cextibeb. 

Eschew — Choo. [Queries and Answers, vol. 
vii., p. 264, 350, 350 and 175, 351]. — In my 
opinion both these are pure Celtic words. Eschew 
is equivalent in sense and pronunciation to the 
Irish ais-thetheadh, to retreat, to fly back ; the 
pronunciation of which is represented in English 
letters by esh-hayoo. This would therefore indi- 
cate that eschew should not be pronounced eshevi. 
The word Choo is from the same Celtic root, 
namely, the imperative Uitheadh (pronounced 
tshe-hoo), " begone! fly!" or it may be te uadh, 
" go awaj r ," the sound of which is very similar: 
both these expressions, when rapidly pronounced, 
as to a dog, will coincide with choo. It is re- 
markable that the word choo! so pronounced, 
is only understood by dogs in the province of 
Ulster: even on the southern borders of the 
northern counties it is not intelligible to them. 
In Meath and Kildare the people say te uadh a 
mhadaidh, which, when rapidly pronounced, 
sounds choo, waddy, and signifies "go away, 
dog." Bran. 
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QUERIES. 



What was the original or primitive name of 
Brandon Mountains, in Kerry? St. Brendan 
died a.d. 576 ; and there can be no doubt that 
objects so conspicuous must have been celebrated 
in Celtic literature long before hit name had 
become renowned. B. 

Is anything known to antiquarians relative to 
the little island in a lake upon the summit of 
Fair Head, County of Antrim ? It is quayed 
round with a stone wall, and was, therefore, 
probably inhabited as a place of security at 
some period, like the Crannogues in so many of 
our Irish loughs. Hanno. 

Cash. — Can any of your readers inform me of 
places the names of which contain the word 
* cash.' I regard it as derived from the Irish 
casan, a pathway ; and it has been used in the 
same way as the bridge, the hill, the river. To 
the right of the high road leading from Hills- 
borough to Moira, is the Cash, sometimes called 
'the long Cash.' It was the pathway lying 
directly across a large plain ; and is nearly all 
included in the townland of Maze (originally 
Bally Maes), ' the place of the plain.' In the 
County of Antrim there is the townland of 
Ballymaca^, ' the place of the pathway ; ' and in 
Montiaghs of Armagh, Derrymaeash, 'the path in 
the oak wood.' No doubt, there are many other 



examples throughout the country. The ' long 
Cash' just mentioned, in the parish of Blaris, 
became a road about eighty years ago ; but in 
modern times it is diverted to the right from the 
point where it strikes the race-course. About 
the year 1 6 1 4, an Act was passed for the repairing 
and mending of high-ways, castles, and passes, 
and the word was then well known to the Eng- 
lish residents. A. H. 

Leaze. — It was asserted, in the year 1537, 
that " leasing of corne in harvest season is a great 
cause of idleness, dearth of reaping of corne, and 
stealing the same." "What is hazing, and what 
its etymology ? 

Tmnake. — The Act of Parliament which 
mentions hazing says that persons called Tmnakes 
are received in the houses of residents during 
harvest season, and that these are to be dis- 
couraged. "What was their exact character, and 
what is the etymology of the word ? A. H. 

Can any of your correspondents oblige me 
with some particulars of George Blacker, Esq., 
of Shaw, in the County of Antrim, who was 
high-sheriff of that county in the year 1660? 
"Whose son was he ? and to what family did he 
belong ? He is the only one of the name who 
appears to have been connected with A ntrim. 

Abhba. 



